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THE HUSBAND'S DUTY TO'HIS WIFE. 


A LARGE proportion of the sweets of domestic life depends upon | 
husbands and wives mutually discharging their duties to each | 
other. I take the liberty, in this number, of offering a few words | 
of advice to the man who wishes to sustain the character of | 
a good husband. 

1.—As the main spring of all other duties, in the language of 
Seripture, I exhort you in the first place to ‘love your wife, and be , 


It is said that men ought to “* love their | 


not bitter against her.” 
‘ 


wives as their own bodies, and no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” Cemented by affection, 
your union for life will be secure; without it, although kept to- 
gether by law or necessity, it will be a perpetual strife. Talk not | 
of first love ; that whith bid you to single out the object of your 
choice, should rivet your affections, and make them a changeless 
bond. Of all earthly beings, she who has left father and mother, | 
and home, and friends, for you, has the strongest claim to lie near 
your heart ; and it would not be difficult to shew that domestic 
peace, the tranquility of home, and the proper tuition of your 
children, depend principally upon the uninterrupted exercise of 
undissembled love. Call to mind the many pledges you made, the 
flattering hopes you excited, and never let the heart upon which 
they were engraved, have to heave a single sigh for their nonful- 
filment. No doubt nothiug pleases you better than to be beloved 
yourself; you like your wife in her turn to manifest a dutiful at- 
tachment to her husband; the measure and motive of such con- 
duct, depend upon it, will be influenced principally by your owa 
example. Though the inimitable virtue of some women leads 
them to wink at injuries, and even to manifest a warm affection 
in return for indifference, yet doubtless they are most obe- 
dient when allured by kindness, and serve most faithfully under 
the banner of love. 





2.—Be faithful and true to the female who has given you her 
heart and her hand. It were infamous for any man to disown or 
to tamper with his obligation in this respeet. It is ordained of | 
God, that man should leave father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife, that they two might be one flesh. What wedlock has | 
joined together, neither yourselves nor others are at liberty to put | 
asunder. Guard, therefore, against the wanderings of a corrupt 
nature; and consider that it is not less your duty than your in- 
terest to make your wife the exclusive object of your regard. Oh 
how cruel to desert, or even to neglect, the woman who has cast 
er allinto your keeping! ‘What a wretch is that man that would 
wetray innocence, and set at defiance the laws both of God and | 
nan. ** Marriage is honorable, and the bed undefiled, but | 
fhoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” What horrible | 
onfusion and beastly wickedness would result from a doctrine | 
ow promulgated, that marriage is a matter of convenience, and | 
hat men are at liberty if they please, to put away their wives. | 
community of wives, like a community of property, is con- | 
to the laws of nature, and outrages all the benefits of 
tuman experience. Remember your marrifge yows, and avoid 
ven the slightest departure from them ; and, conformable to the 





language of the marriage service, “‘ forsaking all others, keep 


|| thou only unto her as long as you both shall live.” 


3.—Don't merely love and be faithful to your wife, but try to 
esteem her. View her as a treasure, as an helpmate, given you by 
the Lord. Consider how kind she is to you in your sickness, 
and how ready she is in seasons of trouble to bear more than her 
share of the burden. She is the mother of those prattling chil- 


| dren that encircle your hearth, and whom you regard as above all 


price. By her pangs and sufferings your name is perpetuated in 
the earth. She is the weaker vessel, and like the ivy to the 
oak, clings to- you for protectign and support. If hitherto you 
have cherished nothing beyond a common-place regard, and if in- 
stead of admiring her excellencies, you have been anxious to 
dwell upon her defects, begin to suspect the correctuess of 
your conduct, and act more consistently with the character of a 
good husband. Merit and worth are appreciated in every other 
creature under your care, and can you be so infatuated as to over- 
lookgthose in your partner for life? You admired her when a 


| girl, and ought she to be less admirable now that she is a wife 


and a mother ? 

4. Let me remind you how much your duty as a husband and a 
father, renders it necessary that you should be industrious and 
sober. You cannot make your family comfortable, you cannot 
provide things honest in the sight of all men, without being dili- 
gent in business and economical in the application of your income. 
Yow wife ought to be engaged in household affairs; she ought to 
employ her time in making and mending garments for the family, 
washing, cleaning, and cooking, and in superintending the children. 
Decidedly bad are the arrangements of that society which require 
or admit of married women going to the winding frames, steam- 
looms, or any other place of labour, excepting home; and at the 
long run, the profits of such labour, when we consider the diseom- 
fort of the family, will be small indeed. It is, therefore, your duty 
to perform the cheerful task of working for the support of your wife 
and your little ones, and to avoid spending any portion of the 
proceeds at a public house. What can we say of the man who, 
leaving his almost heart-broken wife, barely fed and barely clothed, 
to grapple with the difficuties of a large shop-score and a large 
family, will go deliberately and spend both his money and his 
time for the advantage of strangers; and in” return, prompted 
by the influence of intoxicating liquor, will come home and treat 
the wife of his bosom, and the fruit of his own body, with unfeel- 
ing barbarity ! 

5.—Make yourself happy at home. You are now settled for 
life; you are a family-man, and, may be, your little cot contains 
all the property you are worth. Oh! how delightful it is for 
the labouring man to come home in the evening to enjoy the 
comforts of a clean fireside, a smiling wife, and children climbing 
upon the knee, “‘ the envied kiss to share!” Some men are so 
dead to natural affection, so roving in their habits, as scarcely to 
give their families the benefit of their presence ; they make any 
excuse to get from home. The whole of Saturday evening, from 
tea-time till midnight, instead of being given to the family, is 
usually spent at some club or society meeting. Others, in more 
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elevated circumstances, spend no small portion of their evenings 
at the tavern with their drinking companions, regardless of the 
crosses and troubles which the wife has to endure alone. The 
gossiping and extravagances of women are attributable in no 
small degree to the habit of which I here complain. Why is it, 
I would ask, that ‘when walking abroad for pleasure, you always 
prefer a stranger's company to that of your wife? I do not say 
that it would be always convenient for her to be in your company, 
but -that you should invariably leave her behind is not consistent 
with a husband's duty, nor calculated to improve either the health 
or temper of a wife. Nobody can be more grateful for occasional 
indulgences than females; and I am quite sure that you would 
find your pleasure at home considerably augmented by paying that 
attention which I have here enjoined. 

6.—Let me also give you a caution to avoid on all occasions a 
spirit of bitterness in your observations. Words cut like swords, 
and wounds inflicted by severe and indiscreet language, are not 
easily healed. Soft and mild language will not oaly please and 
secure attention, but in all probability will be imitated by all the 
family. The cause of many domestic quarrels is the licence often 
allowed to unbridled tongue. Avoid acaptious disposition ; never 
find fault without an obvious necessity, and then let it be when you 
are alone, and in the spirit of meekness. How unseemly the 
frown on a husband’s brow! How destructive of harmony and 
peace isa surly temper and a revengful tongue! ‘‘ I will do any 
thing for a good word,” says the woman, ‘* but I cannot endure 
to be always scolded.” 

7. You ought to protect her From every foe. Never shew a 
disposition to approve of what may be said to the prejudice of 
” Never sink her in the estimation of others; nor 
Your 


your wife. 
allow any one in the family to treat her with disrespect. 
children are commanded not only to honour their father, but 
their mother, and their obedience in this respect, depends very 
much upon your example. Naturally thoughtless, and exygsed 
to bad company as they advance in life, they are apt to for- 
get their obligations to their mother. Confirmatory of this, 
how many cases might be referred to, of widows enduring 
much suffering at the hands of their own children. While you 
teach them their duty, explain to them the reasons of it;—shew 
them that under Providence they owe their lires to their mother; 
that she has suffered, and still labours and toils to provide for 
their daily wants, and that it is their bounden duty to respect, 
obey, and to venerate her. 

In conclusion, I say, try to feel yourself happy. If in some 
respects your wife's attainments are not of the first order; if she 
have many defects, no doubt she has some excellencies; and if 
you perform the part of a good husband, she will be willing to 
improve. Possessing good health, constant employment at decent 
wages, a cottage neatly furnished, with a submissive wife and 
obedient children—and especially if you are living in the fear of 
God —you have the fundamentals of happiness. Kings are not 
half so happy as you ought to be with these possessions, 





WE SHOULD NOT FORGET GOD NOR HEAVEN. 
Tuovcn with a high hand and an out-stretched arm God 
delivered the children of Israel from the terrible oppression of an 
Egyptian bondage ; though he divided the waters of the Red Sea, 
and permitted them to pass through on dry land, which the Egyptians 
attempting todo, were drowned; though, when hungry in the wil- 
derness, he gave them manna from heaven, and when thirsty, smote 
the flinty rock, whence issued streams that followed them through 
the desert ; and though he gave them the promised land, flowing with 
milk and honey, notwithstanding all, ‘they soon forgat his 
works and remembered not the multitude of his mercies.” “* The 
fool hath said in his heart “there is no God ;” and of others it is 
observed that, “God is not in all their thoughts ;” and not a few aré 
represented as living ‘“‘ without God and without hope in the 
world.” These are awful but faithful declarations; and as appli- 
eable to the world now as in the days of Dayid or of Paul. What 
a multitude of thoughts cross our minds in a single day !_ 
and how swiftly do they fly from one subjest to another! and yet 











how strange that the Deity—the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth—the God in whom we live, and move, and have our being 
—in whose favour glone there is life—that //e should not be in 
all our thoughts! Though all nature proclaims the eternal power 
and Godhead of Jehovah; though to know him, to love him, as re- 
vealed life; and though 


blackness, and darkness, and despair, is the portion of the unbe- 


by his Son Jesus, is ‘“* eternal 
liever; yet, lamentable to say, many do live “‘ without God and 
without hope in the world!” Without God! without that Glorious 
Being who owns the empire of universal nature ; who commanded 
existence, and harmony, and order to every part of creation ; who 
weighs the mountains in seales and the oceans ina balance; who 
feeds the cattle upon a thousand hills, and supplies the wants of 
every living thing; who ennobled man, by impressing him with 
his own image, arid making him lord of this lower world!—to live 
without such a being--to live regardless of the very source of life— 
never to think of him, tg reflect upon his goodness—to pray for his 
protection—or to praise him for hismerey—never to look forward 
to the day of glory, immortality, and eternal life, and in hope there- 
of to suffer with patience, and to strive to become more and 
more meet for an heavenly inheritance, betrays a wilful blind- 
ness to the splendid illuminations of divine truth—a mental 
rebellion against the Lord of the universe, and a reckless indiffer- 
ence to that glorious hope of future happiness, to which we are 
begotten by the gospel. Instead of abstracting the mind from 
gross and sensual delights, admiring the glories of the Creator in 
all his works, and delighting by anticipation in the fruition of un- 
seen and eternal blessedness, we grovel onthe earth ; over-esti- 
mate all its pleasures ; complain of our afflictions, instead of bearing 
them with fortitude; mark as the extent of our joys and 
hopes the paltry things which are seen and semporal ; and give up 
ourselves to the worship of the creature instead of the Creator 
who is blessed for ever. Judging from the common dis- 
course of most men, and reasoning from their general deportment, 
we cannot help responding to the language of Paul, ‘* Whose 
God is their belly, whose glory is their shame, and who mind 
earthly things!” 

There are others who, froma superior edugation, a higher 
standing in society, or a regard for their own interests, sustain a 
fair reputation amongst men, and are yet ‘‘living without God 
in the world.” Such may acknowledge God in word, but in 
works they deny him. He ought to reign supreme in our souls; 
we ought to love Him with all our heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, and to do this is more than to offer up ‘* whole burnt of- 
ferings and sacrifices.” Now how can a man, to use the language 
of Scripture, ‘‘ dwell inGodand God in him,” if he never speak of 
his power, talk of his goodness, or assign as a motive for duty, 
a fear of offending, or a desire to please his Heavenly Father ? 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so doth the. sou! 
of the good man after God. ‘* Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee,” he is apt to exelaim, ‘ and there is none on the earth ! 
desire besides Thee ; Thou art the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” Oh! how happy is the man whose God is 
the Lord,—who reads his law by day and meditates by night ;— 
whose eyes gaze intensely on the volume of nature, and notice his 
Providence even in the preservation of the sparrow, and regards 
him with unfeigned delight, as ‘‘ all in all.” 

As well might we ta'k of the engine working without steam— 
the vital spark being kept alive without air,—or the waters setting 
at defiance the law of gravity, as suppose that any man can be sul- 
stantially happy, who, in a world like this, lives without God ani 
without hope ? ; 

God has made man for himself ; —His favour is life—His frowt 
is death. If God has admirably adapted the ear for pro- 
ducing sounds by the vibrations of the air; exquisitely 
formed the eye for presenting to the mind in a moment, the 
beauties of creation; can we suppose that infinite wisdom 
has been less attentive in fitting our capacious minds for the enjoy- 
ment of Himself, and the glorious hope of immortality, to which 
we are begottev, by The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead ? 
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Let it, therefore, be our most anxious wish to know God, to 
love him, and to serve him in our bodies and our spirits, which 
are his. Enoch had this testimony before his translation, that 
‘he pleased God ;"—and Jesus said, ‘* I always do those things 
which please him.”—And if we be the followers of God, as dear 
children, we shall consider it our meat and our drink to do the will 
of our Father who is in heaven. When we awake in the morning, 
let us lift up our hearts in praise and thanksgivings, for his pre- 
serving goodness through the night. When we retire to rest, 
may it be beneath the shadow of his wings. When we purpose 
any enterprize, may we say, “if the (.ord will we will do this or 
that ;” and whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, let u 
do a'l to the glory of God! 


THE DISAPPOINTMENTS AND TROUBLES OF LIFE. 


DIsAPPOINTMENTS, anxieties, and troubles, make up a material 


part of the sum total of human existence. A certain portion of 
these is our unavoidable lot. 
of human life. What we 


probably as necessary in the moral world as the ponderous moun- 


They are the shading in the picture 
denominate evils in society, are 
tains or the barren heath are on the face of the earth; for were 
it not for some degree of poverty or pain, the noblest faculties 
with which we are endowed, would scarcely find objects on which 
to exert their energies. Mitigating ingredients always mix with 
the unavoidable ills of life, so that the results often lead us to re- 
joice rather than regret that we have been permitted to taste them. 
The sympathies ef our nature, if they could exist at all, woul 

have neither impulse nor guide, were we entirely deprived 
of personal Suffering. May we not suppose that God permits 
We all 
know that to relish our meals, a period of previous abstinence is 


evil that what we call good may become a greater good ? 
necessary. What but the toils and dangers of the sea could give 
to the wearied mariner the pleasures he feels on setting his foot 
upon dry land? And where is the man who has been frequently 
afficted and brought nigh to the gates of death, that has not by 
this been able to form the truest estimate of worldly enjoyment ? 
Much of that, therefore, which we call evil, may be regarded as part 
of the discipline imposed upon us by our heavenly Father ; and 
though grevious to endure, it is intended by him to sanctify our 
natures, and to prepare us for a higher state of existence. , 

But, I give it as an opinion—certainly not from infallible data 
—that three fourths of the troubles which beset us are brought on 
by ourselves. Tracing them to their causes, we shall discover that 
not a few are attributable to the neglect of some of the simplesi, 
though most useful rules of life ; such as these—a place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place—a time for every thing, and 
every thing in its time—ause for every thing, and every thing to 
its use. Many of our troubles arise from the unbridled use 
of that ungovernable member, the tongue—from an impetuasity 
of temper, and from other known indulgences, the obvious con- 
sequence of which is to make ourselves the sufferefs. 

The short-sighted, foolish man is constantly grappling with the 
We should, therefore, be 
admonished to turn our attention to the adoption of more 
arrangements, and to the alteration of 
bad rule which may have been productive of inconvenience or 
pain. Let aman in business, or a person with a large family, 
mark down for a single week, or a single day the causes of all the 


effects, instead of removing the cause. 


judicious every 


disappointments, troubles, cares, and anxictics which oceur, and 
he will find, upon a careful investigation, especially if he include 
those which are imaginary, (and they are not a few,) that my 
estimate of three parts out of four being brought on by ourselves 
is not much above the mark. I began myselfy one morning, to 
make a memorandum of these, but by some means or other was 
diverted from my purpose before dinner time; but I can speak 
decidedly, that most of the things which we call crosses, would 
every individual act with cireumspection, might be avoided. 
Illustrative of the position I have here taken, I will refer to 
several inéidents similar to those which are occuring every day. 
, Mr. Lee had a pair of good eighteen-inches globes. The 
little serew fastening the circle, called the meridiag, had dropped 





j lost, but the cause was the ignorance of the servant. 








out of one of them. Though he was aware of this, and though the 
fixing of the screw was not a minute’s work, it was neglected. In 
his absence, this globes was borrowed to illustrate a lecture ov 
physical geography. The consequence was, in shewing its 
motion it slipped out of the frame, and the figures and varnish in 
several places wre torn off. Mr. Lee was very ill vexed at his 
globe being thus spoiled, but his own inattention was the sole cause. 

** Betty,” said the same gentleman, “‘ kindle my fire early to- 
morrow morning, in order that my room may get warm before I 
gointo it.” She did so, and by seven o'clock his orders were exe- 
cuted; but to increase the draught of the chimney, she put up one 
of the windows, and this and the door were both left open ; and 
when Mr. Lee came into the room at nine o'clock, the room was 
as cold as charity, and nearly all the fuel in the grate was burned 
away. Thusan hour or more of his best time for writing was 
Five 
minute’s instruction might have prevented such an occurrence. 

Among his letters one morning, was one emphatically marked, 
‘© Tobe delivered immediately.” It stated that the parcel sent 
off by the carrier, ten days ago, was not arrived, and that the 
goods inclosed were wanted for a particular purpose the next 
evening. All hands were set to work—another package was 
made up, and, regardless of expence, was forwarded by the 
coach. A sharp letter was also written to the carrier, threatening 
that if such neglect was repeated, he should have no more carriage. 
Behold ! the next post brings another letter from the same per- 
son, stating that the mistake was with Aimself ;—that the package 
had been in his shop four or five days, but labouring under the 
impression that it was one from another place, he had never 
opened it. Could not a remedy be easily suggested for a case 
like this ? 

“Oh what a draught there is always in this little room,” (which 
in other respects was exceedingly eomfortable, ) complained a num- 
ber of customers who visited a certain coffee-house, and several 
finding that they always caught cold, determined to leave the 
place. All this arose from a large crevice at the top part of the 
window frame, which in a few minutes, either the servant or the 
mistress, with a tittle paste and paper, might easily have remedied. 

A man was scolding tremendously one day, about the dinner 
being too late, alleging that it ought to have been ready at one 
o'clock, and that it was now twenty minutes past. Next morning, 
he had to visit the bank, which opens precisely at nine, and being 
guided by the same time-piece he had the pleasure of waiting 
twenty minutes in the street, the morning being cold and frosty, 
and by this he was set right. Tis watch had misled him, being too 
forward. He had frequently the fingers back, as he 
found it gaining tine, but now was induced to regulate the spring, 
which, though only a minute’s work, had been neglected for 


put 


several weeks, and had led to many mistakes. 

Great difficulties were experienced for some time in working 
the machine on which the Moral Reformer is now printed. 
Something appeared to be out of order, producing imperfections 
in the work. The assistance of the best mechanics was obtained, 
and at last one from the establishment in London, where the ma- 
chine was made, but still the cause of so mach loss of time, and 
spoiled work, remained undiscovered. Accident at last brought 
to light that cause, which was simply owing to the want of a 
single pin, to fasten one of the wheels td'the shaft of the cylinder. 
Thoughtlessness or intoxication on the part of some of the work- 
men, was probably the reason of this neglect. _ 

A chimney began to for the first time during a 
Several of most celebrated chimney 


smoke 
series of years. the 
doctors were sent for, and after much labour in raising the top 
and contracting the fire place, it was discovered that the cause 
was simply the diminution of cold air in the room, the windows 
having been made a little tighter; and the remedy equally simple, 
namely, the tearing off a little listing which had been nailed to 
prevent a current of air betwixt the door and the casings. 

A:chapel had to be opened. Great expectations were enter- 
tained, that something handsome would be raised towards liqui- 
One single mistake by repeating the word 








dating the debt. 
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36 
* silver,” in drawing up the bill, did the mischief. Half of the 
pews were empty, atid the proceeds amounted to a mere trifle. 

** John, where is the address of that gentleman in the South, who 
ordered the £5 worth of rods?” ‘* I don’t know, sir, I have sought 
and better sought for it, bat cannot find it.” The paper was lost 
through negligence, and of course the £5 order was lost also.— 
“* Nelly, fetch the’scissors,” says the mistress. Nelly runs down stairs, 
but soon returns, stating that the servant could not find them ; that 
some of the lads had them yesterday, and they had not been seen 
since. ‘*‘ It is always alike ; I wonder what in the world you have 
done with them,” was the reply of the angry dame. The fact is, 
no proper plaee had ever been fixed for the scissors, and therefore 
no wander they should want seeking. The apprentices were 
snuffing the candles with their fingers, and when asked the reason, 
replied, ‘‘ We have no snuffers ; master bought a new pair only on 
Saturday night, but they are lost.’’ No place fixed for the snuffers 
either. Fora month the stair-case door would not shut without 
being pushed to with violence, thus disturbing the whole family. 
The simple remedy was a single drop of oil to make the latch glide 
over the catch, which had become rusty. Perhaps a dozen locks 
have had to be picked in the course of the year, through the keys 
being lost or mislaid for want of a three-halfpenny ring to place 
them on. The servants had frequently four several breakfasts to 
cook, through some lying too long in bed, and others not minding 
the time. Peter was nearly blinded with his eyes ful! of soap, for 
want of a towel, the servant having neglected to provide one. 

A thousand such cases might be added. Most people, instead 
of acting by rule, do every thing at random, and the effects are 
frequenty disasterous. The instances here adduced refer more to 
the want of order, caution, foresight, and promptitude of action, 
than to positive faults. If we were to trace the sorrows and 
sufferings, crosses and losses, the pain and afflictions which spring 
from intoxication and the vices in which men indulge, we should 
soon discover the principal causes of many of the evils I have 
named. 

Submitting, as we must, to all the afflictions to which life is heir, 
let us not by our own folly-or negligence increase their number. 
Let us make life as ¢olerable as we can, and as the economist does 
not abuse his old clothes because he has a better suit, neither let 
us, while enjoying the prospects of a better life, despise this world, 
or treat it as unworthy of calling into exercise our best talents. 





Artrr a long and prosperous reign, finding my authority 
too secure to be assailed, I purpose occasiomally indulging 
myself, during the winter evenings, with giving you a sketch of 
my intercourse with the world, to enrich your new Keformer. 
To write my history in full would require an anfanuensis of Mil- 
tonian birth, but I will try, without pretension to talent or prin- 
ciple, to treat you with a few plain hints, particularly in refer- 
ence to my present career. The precise moment of my birth I 
cannot state, but I can just remember the first brave act I per- 
formed. I saw a happy couple, pure from the hands of their 
Maker, the intended parents of a numerous progeny, the residents 
ofa Paradise : to them I proposed the delusive hope of God-like 
knowledge, of increased happiness, and of sovereign power; and 
T succeded admirably, and brought 
** Death into the world, and all our woe.” . 
From this moment commenced my power, and ever since, through- 
out all ages, in every place,.I have been general counsellor, 
Kings, courtiers, atid priests make me their confidant, and amid 
ten thousand changes of custom and fashion, my reputation has 
still been maintained. Though invisible in person, I am almost 
omnipotent ; and though I have been the means of doing 
injury to many, still all seek my company, and caress me as a friend. 
I attend all ranks, and pay my visits to the cottage and the palace. 
*Atevery mart of commerce, and at every manufactory, I 2m con- 
sulted, and without me the proprietors could do nothing. The ladies 
* consider me their dearest friend, and the gentlemen acknowledge 
my services as invaluable. Wherever man isd am, and, in the 
absence of real merit, I am especially useful. My object is always 


* Altered from the Moral Reformer old series, 








to present a fair outside, to speak to the eye and ear, and to pre- 
vent suspicion and enquiry. Appearances are the points to which 
my skill is constantly directed, whilst, by flattery and false hopes, 
I persuade mankind to shut their ears against the truth. 

Tc you, Mr. Moral Reformer, 1 intend to be frank, for even 
if you should divulge my secrets, I have so long deluded the world 
by calling good evil, and evil good, that many of your readers will 
have little confidence in your statements, and will consider this act 
of mine in perfect keeping with the rest. Decerrion is my name, 
and, like all liars, I am seldom believed when I tell the truth. I 
candidly acknowledge that I am an old sinner, and as confession 
of evil deeds is taken to be a sign of repentance, so far as you cay 
rely upon my sixcerity, I present that before you. 

I attend all the markets, and assist in preparing the various arti- 
cles for sale. Butter short of weight I make to appear larger 
in size, by hollowing the under side, and the newest churning I 
place at the top of the basket. The eggs imported from Ireland, 
or colleeted in the North, 1 order to be cleaned, and placed, afew 
at a time, in a farmer's basket, with a little hay, and sold as far- 
mers’ eggs. The sale of cheese is promoted by polishing and 
greasing the outsides, by piling them up so as to hide the blemishes, 
and by mixing the best and worst together. When a buyer comes 
in, I say, ** Now, mind which cheese you try, so as to give him 
an over-favourable impression of the quality.” It is one of my 
standing orders to farmers and others, to mind the tops of the 


_ for if the potatoes are not well “‘ floured,” the price will 


¢ less. Andin wheat, oats, and barley, I always mind that the 
sample is not inferior to the buik. By the sample ade I have 
often set men at variance. So bent are the people upon making 
every article look to the best, that it ie without difficulty they are 
persuaded to pass off a middling article by a prime sample. In 
times of scarcity, and when grain is high in price, I suggest the use 
of substitutes; and I remember, on several occasions, producing 
a real scarcity of ‘‘ thirds flour,” by causing it to be metamorphosed 
Like all great minds, I pay attention to 
the most minute affairs. To my cockle friends I say, ** What is 
left must not be lost; mix the old with the new, and pronounce 
and in an evening, as I have passed the fish- 


and made into oatmeal. 


them all ‘fresh:’” 
stones, I have been no little ayaused to hear them ery, ** Fresh 
cockles, a halfpenny a quart!” Remorse, it is well known, 
seldom troubles my but the of a 
beast, which died in the country of disease, I certainly felt 
The animal was brought into the 


breast ; in management 
some qualms of conscience. 
town on Thursday evening at twilight; it was slaughtered in a 
retired place, and carefully concealed till Saturday night. The 
carcase, divided into several hands, by my direction, was cut up 
into small pieces, and mixed on the stalls with joints of good meat 
to avoid detection. ‘* Your own price, your own price,” cried 
the “sellers; and I observed many poer people, tempted by a 
** cheap bit,” carrying away for their best fare that which contained 
the seeds of sickness, if not mortal disease. ‘‘ Cheap,”’ like the 
term ‘‘ good,” by long usage, has in a measure, ceased to strike 
with effect, and therefore we now adopt astounding statements, 
even though these, like certain arguments, should sometimes 
‘prove too much, and therefore nothing at all.” However, the 
plan has been tried, and with effect. ‘‘ Great bargains,” I er- 
dered to be dislpayed at the front of one shop; ‘“*‘ consider- 
ably under prime cést,” and ‘“‘a reduction of fifty per cent,” 
were puffed also through the town, for a nicknamed ‘‘ bank- 
rupt’s stock.” Some of my friends content themselves with the 
flat and long-sinee exploded lies of —‘‘ the last week,” “ the last 
day,” and ** positively the last night;” but these are become 
vbsolete ; they don't take ; the present generation is so far on the 
**mareh,” that something /efer than the ‘* last” is now looked 
for, and I am now preparing a vocabulary to suit the terms.— 
In drawing up an advertisement of hats, to be carried up 
and down the town, my agent had put down the round number of 
1000, but at my suggestion the first figure was altered for a3: ‘it’s 
only the change of a figure”, said I, ‘it ean do ng harm:” and 
this statement—like the Irishman’s tale, which was the same for 
every horse—sef¥ed for every place he visited; for matters were 
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so arranged betwixt the supply and the demand that the stock was 
always 3000! Passing the nut market, when-the over supply 
seemed rather to make the chance of profit uncertain, a novice in 
the trade espied me, and asked very obsequiously how it was to 
be done. ** O,” said I, ‘‘mind the rules of the trade: in the 
first place, take care that all the husks of your own cracking are 
carefully retained, and sold with the rest; next shake the nuts 
well up, so that all the ripe ones, by leaving the husks, will measure 
as two for one; then ‘ flower’ the top of your sack well with those 
that are shelled; but, above all, when you measure them to your 
customers, take care to let as many of the nuts as possible drop 
between your fingers.” A man .well trained was fixed upon his 
eart, calling out, ** Cheap John, just arrived from Sheflield.” 
Steel knives, made of cast iron, and silver spoons, with copper 
bodies, were knocked gown at amazingly low prices; and after 
confounding the people with doses of palaver, shillings’ worths 
were handed over “thicker and faster,” from ‘* the man that 
would ask no more and take no less,” all seeming delighted with 
this ** fair and open sale,” and with the lumping bargains they had 
made. Ofthe permanent utility of the articles I say nothing; it 
is sufficient to say, that both buyer and seller appeared satisfied. 
Several of the fraternity were busily employed in the streets, offer- 
ing waisteoat-pieces at the manufacturers’ prices, and common silk 
handkerchiefs of ** India manufacture.” Brass candlesticks, horse 
combs, &c. were carried about for sale, ‘‘ cheap, and the last pair 
I have left.” But the Irish pig-drivers outrage all bounds, though 
they are the most indiscreet agents ITemploy. The cautious old 
farmer, upon whose simplicity Patrick calculates an exorbitant 
profit, gives credit to nothing that he says: in homely phrase, ** it 
comes in at one ear, and goes out at the other.” A celebrated book 
man graced the market with a stock adapted to the times. I assisted 
him the yight before in making ready. We assorted, cut, covered, 
painted, labelled and finished them off in style. The old fashioned 
plan of stitching, as essential to firmness, we abo.doned for the 
ready and fashionable mode of glucing the sheets together. As 
for the difficulties arising from various sorts, and subjects, and 
pages, we easily settled that: the only insurmountable difficulty 
was, that royals, demies,gand foolscaps would not bind together. 
Aristotle I saw him ¢cll in a drunken company for a New Testa- 
ment; and for a perfect volume of the Methodist Magazine, 
twelve odd numbers, several of which Were duplicates! This 
was done with the assistance of that never-failing ‘soothing 
syrup,” a pot of beer. He had on his stall several odd volumes, 
which were prepared for sale, as ‘* perfect works,” by the erasure 
of the number of the volume on the title page. ‘* There is 
roguery in all trades but ours,” say the booksellers; but, I pro- 
mise you, I am as active here as in any other craft.—Standing in 
a shop in thé market-place, towards evening, a poor, lame, de- 
crepit beggar with difficulty mounted the three steps at the door, 
and asked for something to pay his lodging. His tale was as 
lamentable as I knew it was false ;- but, by his contortions of body 
and pitiful accents, he secured a penny. Currious to see the 
cleverness of an old disciple, I watched at the steps, which he 
descended with all the ease and facility of a sound man. 
penny had cured his lameness, and his eyes were now directed 
upwards to the various ‘signs which appear on the walls, till fixing 
upon “* The Shakspeare,”” he bolted up the yard with all the 
alacrity of a youth. I always take care to cover my impositions 
with strong professions of humanity, hence; on market days, my 
beloved friend, Dr. 
Knowing that the gullibility ef many people is 





, in this respect, has made full proof 
of his ministry. 
equal to their sufferings, he tells them that he “ is anxious fo 
sooth the ills of human misery,” and ** pledges himself neither to 
impose nor deceive any who apply to him, by holding cut promises 
he is unable to realize.” ‘* Thousand-,” says he, ** after, having 
been deceived by ignorant boasters or designing imposters, can testify 
of their being cured by my medicine.” 
of my profession, that one of these doctors regularly employs three 
men in preparing and distributing his bills. 
press on purpose, and so large is his circulation, that in printing, 


So lucrative is this branch 


He keeps a printing 





The | 


pression it would produce ! 


times 


and the devil.” 











posting, and distributing, they are kept in fullemployment. There 


is nothing I love so.much as quackery; but as the subject is 
| copious, I will reserve the history of my exploits in this depart- 


ment for a future opportunity. 

The extent of my influence, and the number of my emissaries, 
are but little known; and could I, by some magical effort, unveil 
for a moment to the simple and unsuspecting the real senti- 
ments, feelings, aud operations of this nether world, what an im- 
I attended the late horgg «fair at 
Preston, and I assure you I never had a harder week in my life. 
For a long time previously I was busy ‘* making up,” and it is no 
little addition to my fame to know that many unsound horses were 
passed off, through the arts and mysteries of the profession, as 
**sound of limb, wind, and eye sight." I always work according 
to my materials, The jockey I-instruct to dress trim and 
warm up, and in selling to swear and lie in perfect character ; 
while the old farmers’ tricks are more of a negative character 
Having little to say, they seldom involve themselves in self- 
contradiction : the simplicity of their manners, and their appa- 
rent ignorance of the world, lead many to think “‘they have 
no ill in them;” and hence those who have “ plenty of money 


and little judgment” get nicely bitten. They are considered flat, 


but they are sometimes as sharp as the ‘‘sharpers” themselves. 
It is well known to my friends that I have a specific for ‘* broken- 
winded horses,” but it is only temporary, and hence we are some- 
detected. One of my fellows, at a certain fair, sold 
a ‘tit’ worth £5 for £16, by this expedient, and of course 
gave “‘a warrant.” He gave a false name, but the deception 
was discovered before he got away; and though he had the plea- 


the 
To induce sales it is not ywrcommon for partners to divide, 


sure of lodging in the lock-up, he got clear by returning 
money. 
one to be the seller and the other the buyer of their own 
horse: they 
they suppose excited the attention of some other person likely to 


bargain, and haggle, and dispute, till having as 


be a purchaser, they break off at a trifle, and sometimes succeed 
by this trick, to induce others to buy at an exorbitant price. 
Time would fail to tell ofthe tricks of horse dealers, and there is 
no period of the year during which more honour is done to 
myself than “the great Saturday week.” 

Swindling is a game which I have always delighted to honour. 
The nile and the dissipated are generally led to this as their last 
resource. The newspapers teem with accounts of my audacity in 


this line of business. 1 had lately an ephemeral establishment in 
Manchester that acted admirably well. 


gave out that they were some great ones, and established a register 


My agent and company 
and an agency office. The applicants for situations were numerous, 
who, being flattered with the highest prospects of success, were 
induced to part with liberal fees; and so unrelenting am I in all 
my procedings, that plans were adopted to mancuvre from 
some of the deluded expectants the last penny they had. One 
moruing, before day-light, the whole establishment disappeared, 
and hundreds who had been on the tip-toe of expectation were 
seen surrounding the door, bewailing their disappoinment and the 
loss of their cash, and cursing all the world for villains. 

I give you the above sketch, Mr. Moral Reformer, as a fare- 
taste of what I have in reserve. Little do many know of my 
dgpth, subtlety, and extensive influence in the world. 
unseen president at all public parties ; no one attends public wor- 
ship with a better grace than myself; and I support many a rever- 
erd gentleman in his exhortations to ** resist the world, the flesh, 


I am the 


The lawvers, auctioneers, and mock patriots 

but Tam anticipating my 
Of Jesuitical extraction, my 
I glory in 


are fond of my company, and the — 
next week's task, and must forbear. 
constant aim is to make black white, and white black. 
delfding mankind; and though you may attempt to oppose me, 
my authority is so entrenched in the feelings and habits of all classes 
that L hold you at defiance. 
Ihave the honour to subscribe myself, 
Yours, whenever I may be wanted, 


** Decertioy,” 
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VARIETIES. 


Anima Foop.—A most erroneous idea has prevailed regard- 
ing the use of animal food, which has been considered as best cal- 
culated to render mankind robust and courageous. This is dis- 
proved by observation, The miserable and timid inhabitants of 
Northern Europe and Asia are remarkable for their moral and 
physical debility, although they chiefly live on fish or raw flesh ; 
whereas the athletic Scotch and Irish are certainly not weaker 
than their English neighbours, though consuming but little meat. 
The strength and agility of the negroes are well known, and the 
South Sega islanders can vie in bodily exercises with our stoutest 
seamen; and we have reason to*believe that, at the most glorious 
periods of Grecian and Roman power, their armies principaily 
subsisted upon bread, vegetables, and fruit.” —Millingen’s Curi- 
ositics of Medical Experience. 


Caurion To Lapires.—A large bare forehead gives a woman 
a masculine and defying look. The word effrontery comes from 
if. The hair should be brought over such a forehead, as vines 
are trailed over a naked wall. —This rule admits of exceptions, 
the discovery of which may, in most instances, be safely left to 
themselves.—Bolton Free Press. 


Tue RuciG Passton.—One who was an eye-witness of the 
fact has informed me, that ona young man being brought out for 
éxecution, a good many years ago, at Newgate, he discovered on 
his way to the scaffold, that one of the laces of his half boots was 
loose, and having got the permission of the officers, he bestowed 
nearly a minute in adjusting it. Inthe course of doing so, he 
found that he had missed one of the holes of the boot through 


Want or Memory.—An anecdote is related in the ‘‘ Psycho- 
logical Magazine” of a German statesman, who, having called at 
a gentleman’s house, the servants of which not knowing him, was 
asked for his name, which he had, however, so totally forgotten, 
that he was under the necessity of turning round to a friend, and 
saying with great earnestness, ** Pray tell me whoI am, for I can- 
not recollect.” 


Guiurroxy.—A man at an ordinary had eaten so enormously, 
that the company were astonished and disgusted at his gluttony. 
The gentleman at the head of the table ironically pressed him to 
take another plateful, observing that he had actually eaten nothing. 
The glutton declined taking any more, saying his stomach was 
quite gone. Upon which an Irish gentleman opposite exclaimed, 
**Ts it your stomach that’s gone, my honey? It's the bottom part 
of it, I'm thinking, you mean.” 


A Misrake.—Sydney Smith, preaching a charity sermon, fre- 
quently repeated the assertion, that, of all nations, Englishmen 
were most distinguished for generosity and the love of their spe- 
cies. The collection happened to be infétior to his expectations, 
and he said, that he had evidently made a great mistake, and that 
his expression should have been, that they were distinguished for 
the love of their specie. 


Parronace.—The editor of the Barre Gazette says—* We 
asked a man a few days since to subscribe to our Gazette. iis 
reply was, ‘No; neighbour B takes it, and I have the reading of 
it every week, and consider ita very good paper.’ ”—This re- 
minds us of the four gentlemen who, wishing to patronize the 
Penny Magazine, clubbed their farthings and took one among the 





which he should have put the cord, on which he immediately 
undid the whole and put the string quite right. The goung man 
had always been remarkable for his attention to ** tidiness,” as 
he calledit. — The Great Metropolis. 


Ingupicious Nurses.— Many a child is ruined in temper and 
disposition in an ignorant nurse's arms. If it be najurally irasei- 
ble, it is injudiciously fretted and provoked; if petulant and 
revengeful, it is told to beat the floor on which it falls, the table 
it has run against, or any person or thing that comes in its way. 
It is carefully tanght to scold, and stamp, and rage, and it is paci- 
fied by having its wide-oped mouth stufled with sugar. By this last 
act another lesson of evil, and one which is a deep source of human 
woe, is inculeated; it is made a selfish politician before it can 


let.— Belton Free Press. 


Maraimontan Currency.—The enterprising colonists being 
generally destitute of families, Sir Edward Sandys, the treasurer, 
proposed to the Virginia Company to send over a freight of young 
women to become wives for the planters. The proposal was ap- 
plauded, and ninety girls, young and uncorrupt, were sent over 
in the ships that arrived this year (1620), and the year following, 
sixty more, handsome and well recommended to the Company for 
their virtuous education and demeanour. The price of a wife at 
the first rate was ** one hundred pounds of tobacco ;”’ but as the 
number became scarce, the price was increased to ** one hundred 
and fifty pounds; the value of which in money was 3s. per pound, 
This debt for wives it was ordered shoald have the precedency of 








utter an intelligible word: it grows up, violent, revengefal, and | 
a: tful, tarning upon and rending most cruelly the repeniant parent, | 


who, changing her plan, in vain endeavours to whip out what she | 
herself put in, and which, far beyond her management, will vent 


all other debts, and be first recoverable. The Rev. Mr. Weems, 
a Virginian writer, intimates that it would have done a man's 
heart good to see the gallant young Virginians hastening to the 
water side when a vessel arrived from London, each carrying a 





itself upon a really injured society.—Simpson. 


| 

Love or Onper, — One of the merits of England is the perfect 
order in which everything is kept, and the perfect method with | 
which everything is done. On sees no cracked cups, no tea-pots 
with broken noses, no kaives thin as wafers, no forks with one 
prong longer than the other, no coach wanting a glass, no substi- 
tute for a buckle, no crooked poker or tongs loose in the joint, no 
knife that won't cut, no sugar cracked in luasps too big to be used, 
no hat unbrushed, no floor with a hole in it, no noisy servants, | 
no bell that won't ring, no window that wort open, no door that 
won't shut, no broken pane, nor anything out of repair that might 
have been mended. I now speak of the eyes of him who can pay. 
In France, half of these incongruities are to be met amid silken 
curtains and broad mirrors, though France is rapidly improving 
in this respect ; but, at home, we build ona huge scale, equip 
with cost, and take refuge in expedients as things go to decay. — 


| 


bundle of the best tobacco under his my and taking back with 
him a beautiful and virtuous young wile.—Gilbart’s Bunking in 
America, 


Power or Arroxneys.—In times of war, the priest and the 
warrior have the upper hand; but in the piping times of peace, 
the law allies itself to the church, to secure good order among 
the people, and the lion's portion of the spoil. The influence of 
a thriving country attorney is, in fact, prodigious !—He is the 
holder of every man’s secrets,—the comptroller of many men’s 
property. The farmer dejfosits his hoard with him; the squire 
his animosities ; and family digraces, family afflictions, are sMut up 
under padlock and key, in those Pandora's boxes, the tin cases of 
his office. He might publish a tariff of the conscientes of the dis- 
trict; and estimate to a pennyweight the principles, political or 
moral, of a whole population of clients! The lawyer's confes- 
sional is, iy faet, one of wider avowal than the priest's ; for the 
client who refrains from telling the truth, the whole truth, and 





Cooper's England. 


A Recire ror Steer essyess.—I put my arms out of bed. I 
turned the pillow for the sake of applying a cold surface to my 
cheek. I stretched my feet into’ the ccld corner, I listened to 
the river and to the ticking of my watch. I thought of all sleepy 
sounds and all soporific things: the flowing of water, the hum- 
ming of bees, the motion of a boat, the waving of a field of corn, 
the nodding of a mandarin’s head on the chimney-piece, a horse 
in a mill, the opera, Mr. Humdrum’s conversation, Mr. Proser's 
poems, Mr. Laxative’s speeches, Mr. Lengthy’s sermons. I 
tried the device of my own childhood, and fancied that the bed re- 
volved with me round and round. Still the Doctor visited me J 
perseveringly as if 1 had been his best patient ; and, call up what 
thoughts I would to keep him off, the horre charged through 
them all. At last Morpheus reminded me of Dr. Torpedo’s divi, 
nity lectures, where the voice, the manner, the matier, even the 
very atmosphere, and ‘the streamy candle-light, were all alike 
somnific,—where he who by strong effort lifted up his head, “and 
forced open the reluctant eyes, never failed to see all around him 
fast asleep. Lettuces, cowslip-wine, poppy-syrup, mandragora, 
hop-pillows, spider’s web pills, and the whole tribe of narcotics, 
up to bang and the black drop, would have failed: but this was 
irresistible; and thus, twenty years afcer date, I found benefit 
from having attended the course,--The Dector, 





nothing but the truth, may lose his cause; while the penitent 
reserves a portion of his crimes, trusting to some saving grace to 
facilitate a future confession.— Mrs. Gore. 


Anus®s CONNECTED witn THE Poor-Laws,—The number 
of persons annually relieved out of the poor-rate amounts to 
1,250,000, averaging 120 to each parish; that the sum expended 
in their relief amounts to 6,500,0001., averaging 5/. each; and 
that, as the number of parishes in England amounts to nearly 


oceupied in the administration of the Poor-iaw. Now, consider- 
ing the number of persons relieved, the magnitude of the fund 
disbursed, and the multiplicity of local jurisdictions, can it be 
matter of surprise that a great many irregularities have evept into 
the administration of the poor-laws ? Had a number of barristers 
been selected to collect evidence of abuses in any other great de- 
partment of the pablic service, as, for example, the army, navy, 
customs, excise, or courts of law, can any one doubt that they 
would not have been able to fill one or half a dozen volumes (per- 
haps as many as have been filled with the abuses of public charities) 
with instances of neglect of duty, fraud, and mismanagement ? but 
how much easier the task, when the inquiry extended over such a 
wide-spread field as every workhouse and parish-board of the 
kingdom !—Iade's History of the Middle and Working Classes, 











11,000, there is at least’so many separate and independent bodies . 
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Love that has nothing but beauty to keep it in good health, is 
short-lived, and apt to have ague fits.— Erasmus. 


Disarrornrep Woman.—To nian the disappointment of love 
may occasion some bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings of ten- 
derness, it blasts some prospects of felicity; but he is an active 
being—he can dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of yaried oceu- 
pation, or plunge info the tide of pleasure ; or if the scene of dis- 
appointment be too full of painful associations, he can shift his 
abode at will, and taking as it were the wings of the morning, can 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, and be at rest. But 
woman's is e¢omparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a meditative life. 
She is more the companion of her own thoughts and feelings; and 
if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she look for 
consolation? Her lot is to be wooed and won; and if unhappy in 
her love, her heart is like some fortress that has been captured, 
and sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. — Washington Irving. 


ProvocAtrons.—Mr. Arnold had a habit of ringing his bell 
with great violence, which much annoyed an old maiden lady re- 
siding on the floor above. She complained, and begged him to 
touch the bell more delicately. Being displeased at her inter- 
ference, he said he would drop the bell altogether, but substituted 
a pistol, which he fired off whenever he desired the attendance of 
his servant. 


A Tripie Pux.—Miss Edgworth was one evening busy writing 
beside her father when a servant brought in the tea equipage.— 
The authoress measured the due spoonfuls into a china cup, then 
turned on the ‘boiling water into the tea pot, let it stand the time 
proper for infusion; put into other cups their cream and sugar, 
pouring thereon—what ? In herliterary abstraction she omitted 
to put in the hyson, so that the draught she now offered her 
parent, was very milk-and-waterish indeed. ‘* Were you writing 
on Irish bulls that you made sucha blunder, Maria?” asked the 
sire. ‘* No, papa,” returned his witty girl, ‘‘ twas Irish Absent- 
tea-ism.” 

Wuo woutp BE A Lecistaror.—If you take a survey of the 
Lords or Commons in Parliament assembled, when the session is 
somewhat advanced, their appearance is anything but prepossess- 
sing; perhaps it would be difficult to find two assemblies where 
the members, for the most part, present so sallow, sickly, and 
haggard an aspect. You may hear the fame of an individual 
sounded through the land as being a patriot, statesman, or an 
orator. ‘Those who hear it are awed into silent admiration at the 
fire of his eloquence, and those who read are dazzled at the bril- 
liancy of his langage. You figure to yourself a being of a 
superior mould, sublime in couatenance, and dignified in stature ; 
you attend the senate’s midnight debate, you ask which is he ? 
and a pale emaciated show of immortality is pointed out to you, 
sitting cross-legged and cross-armed : his hat on a head resting on 
a doubled-in chest! This description answers for many of our 
most able legislators: and such is the-British senator at his post, — 
Dr. Hogg’s London as it is. 


ConsipERATE Apriause.—At public dinners for the benefit 
of charitable institutions every one must have observed that the 
applause which follows the announcement of a donation is nicely 
proportioned to itsamount. Thus :—‘* Mr. White, one guinea !”’ 
is acknowledged by a scarcely audible tap on the table by the tip 
of the fore-finger. ‘‘ Mr. Brown, one guinea!” the same.— 
“Mr. Green, five guineas !” (announced with a marked emphasis 
on the “ five,”) and there isa clattering of spoons and knife- 
handles. But for ‘‘ Alderman Phigs, Ten guineas!” fists are 
bgought into requisition, and the tables are thumped till the en- 
raptured glasses and decanters skip and dance about in very 
ecstacy. ‘* Mr. Black, one pound !” comes as a charm, like oil 
thrown upon the troubled waters, and suddenly the enthusiastic 
clamour subsides into the gentle tapping of the fore-finger.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Fintat Arrection.—A Chinese of forty, who received a se- 
vere flogging from his mother daily, was observed to weep: upon 
the cause being inquired, he exclaimed, ‘* Alas! the poor wo- 
man’s hand gets weaker every day.” 


Grapuat Reronm.—Boerne, a celebrated German author, 
who died at Paris, once being in a society where the merits of 
gradual reform were spoken of, related, when he was asked his 
opinion on the subject, the following story :—‘‘ Somebody lately 
presented me with agoung dog, which I gave to my servant, 
ordering him to cut off his tail, and to nurse it well. At the end 
of a fortnight my next door neighbour, an old lady, came and 
conjured me, for God's sake, to turn out my dog, which was con- 
tinually whining and howling. I went, for the first time, to look 
after my dog. ‘Is the poor creature sick ?’ asked I ef my ser- 
vant, ‘or do you not treat it well?’ ‘ The thing is very poorly,’ 
answered he, ‘though I take great care of it; and thinking the 
little creature too weak to bear the operation which you com- 
manded me, I have even had the precaution of only chopping off 
@ little bit of its tail from time to time.’ ” 





| was the year before last. 








Ixstinct or Sprpers.—It has been observed that some 
spiders, with an instinctive sagacity select, as the greatest secu- 
rity from disturbance, the lids of the poor’s boxes in churches. 


Tue Potr-stan or Lire.—Perfection should be always our 
polar star of life, yet’not in the sense of a contemplated acquisi- 
tion, but only—agreeably to the strict figure—as an object of di- 
rection, which we are to follow not the les’ industriously aor the 
less gratefully because it will still— advance as we may—lic for ever 
to the north. It is the summit of philosophy, to know we fol- 
low what we never shall overtake, yet not less willingly to follow. 

Secause this is improvement, though it is not consummation.-— 
Egerton Webbe. 

Tue Torn or Grearness.—‘ [ do not know how far you may 
suffer, as I do, under the persecution of letters, of which every 
mail brings a fresh load. They are letters of enquiry for the most 
part, always of good-will, sometimes from friends whom I esteem, 
but much oftener from persons whose names are unknown to me, 
but written kindly and civilly, and to which, therefore, civility 
requires answers. Perhaps the better-known failure of your 
hand in its function of writing may shield you in greater degree 
from this distress, and so far qualify the misfortune of its disabi- 


| lity. I happened to turn to my letter-list some time ago, and a 


curiosity was excited to count those received in a single year. It 
I found the number to be one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-seven, many of them requiring answers of 
elaborate research, and all to be answered with due attention and 
consideration. Take an average of this number for a week or a 
day; an@T will repeat the question suggested by other considera- 
tions in mine of the Ist. Is this life? At best it is but the life 
of a mill horse, who sees no end to his circle but in death. To 
such a life, that of a cabbage would be a _paradise.—Correspon- 
dence of President Jefferson. 


IumoraAtity oF Presons Emrtoyep in Facrorirs.—One 
who has the best opportunities for observing, remarks, ** that the 
licentiousness which prevails among the dense population ef manu- 
facturing towns is carried to a degree which is appalling to con- 
template, which baffles all statistical inquiries, and which can be 
learned only from the testimony of observers. And in addition 
to overt acts of vice, there is a coarseness and grossness of feeling, 
and an habitual indecency which we would fain hope and believe 
are not the prevailing characteristics of our-country.” The illicit 
intercourse and general licentiousness of the sexes, result from the 
circumstances in which they are placed. They are exempt from the 
restraints of other classes; they have few or no pleasures beyond 
those arising from sensual indulgence, and have hardly any motive 
for refraining from this indulgence ;_ it involves no loss of charac- 
ier, for their companions are as reckless@s themselves ; it brings 
no risk “of losing their employment, for their employers do not take 
cognizance of these matters. — Wade. 

Servants’ Srrict Recarp ror Trutn must be weak- 
ened by the practice of denying their masters, at the same time 
they know they are at home. If I accustom a servant to tell a lie 
for me, have I not reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies 
for himself ? —Johnson. 


Earty Srup#_I remember very well when I was at Oxford 
an old gentleman said to me, *‘ Young man,’ ply yeur book dili- 
gently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge, for when years 
come you will find that poring upon books will be but an irksome 
task, —J/bid. 


Facrory Carpren’s Aces.—It is well known that, judging 
from appearances, numberless mistakes are made in deciding the 


ages of children applying for employment at factories, Among 
other new inventions, it is said that some of the superintendents 
examine their teeth. A fine girl was presented, whose age was pro- 
nounced to be twelve; a fine boy followed, who, by scientific 
deduction, was called thirteen years and a half old, The fact 
tarned out that they were twins. 


Dr. Rerenp, in his address at the Neweastle anniversary, alluded 
in humorous terms to the manner in which he had changed from a 
temperance man to a tee-totaller. He used at one time to take a 
glass of whiskey toddy after. dinner, another after supper, and 
sometimes one between these, when any of the farmers of the 
neighbourhood called upon him. On a calculation, he found that 
he was in the habit of drinking £10. per year, this he thought to 
be horrifying. He asked himself how many Bibles it would buy? 
How many children it would educate? How many flannels it 
would distribute to poor widows in the winter? He saw no way 
of doing but cutting the rope altogether, and he had never drunk 
aglass since. He had not tasted wine or spirits for some years, 
and he found his faculties in no way impaired. He was even 
heavier than before, his tongue was not a bit more rusty; and as 
a proof, he might say he had lately spoken at a public meeting for 
five hours, and was as capable of uttering the last word as he was 
the first; and even more so. He had travelled in all seasons, and 
had found himself better without intoxicating liquors, which he 
trusted he would never drink more. 
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LIVESEY’S MORAL REFORMER. 








Fam Firzwituiam, during the Christmas week, gave to the 
nine hundred and forty-cight workmen in his employ, sixpence 
each and a piece of beef. 


Goop Maxtms.—A fool always comes short of his reckoning. 
—He that will not be counselled cannot be helped.—He that will 
have no trouble in this world, must not be born in it.—Lawyers’ 
gowns are lined with the wilfulness of their clients. —No condition 
so low but may have hopes; none so high *but may have fears.— 
One tight as well be out of the world, as be loved by nobody 
in it.—Two things a man should never be angry at: what he can 
help, and what he cannot.—We are never so happy or unfortunate 
as we think ourselves. —When you are all agreed on the time, 
quoth the vicar, I'll. make it rain.—Who looks not before finds 
himself behind,— A man may as well expect to be at ease without 
wealth as happy without virtue.—After praying to God not to lead 
you into temptation, do not throw yourself into it.—Buffoonery and 
seurrility are the corruption of wit, as knavery is of wisdom.— 
A wilful man should be very wise.—Be a friend to yourself and 
others will. 

CorputEeNcy.—For the cure of corpulency, diminution of food 
of a nutritious nature has been generally recommended ; added to 
this, little sleep and much exercise are advised. For a similar 
purpose, soap has been commended, particularly by Dr. Flemyng. 
He began his experiment with one of his patients who weighed 
twenty stone and eleven pounds (jockey weight) in July 1754; he 
took every night a quarter of an ounce of common Castile soap. 
In August, 1756, his bulk was reduced two stone, and in 1760, he 
was brought down to a proper condition.—Millingen’s C: uriosities 
of Medical Literature. 


France.—The temperance movements in the United States are 
attracting the attention of the French Government. Count Mole, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has written to the French Count 
at Philadelphia for information respecting our temperance institu- 
tions and principles, that he ‘‘ would put the Government and 
King in the way of forming a just estimate of them.” 


WHERE SHALL WE LOOK ror TENDERNESS AND AFFECTION ? 
— Were we called upon to produce examples of the most amiable 
tendencies and affections implanted in human nature, of modesty, 
of delicacy, of sympathising sensibility, of prompt and active bene- 
volence, of warmth and tenderness of attachment; whither should 
we at once turn our eyes? To the sister, to the daughter, to the 
wife. These endowments form the glory of the female sex. They 
shine amidst the darkness of uncultivated barbarism: they give to 
civilized society its brightest and most attractive lustre. — Gisborne. 


Lorp Essex advised his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, rather 
to go an hundred miles to speak with one wise man, than five 
miles to see a fair town. * 


Great MINDS TAKE IN LITTLE THINGS. — Boswell observed to 
Johnson, “ I'm afraid to put into my journal too many little inci- 
dents,” to which he replied, ‘‘ there is nothing, Sir, too little for 
so little a creature as man. It is by studying little things that we 
attain the art of having as little seas and as mach happiness as 
possible.” 


How oer Time 1s Emproryep. a frgm the calculation 
of human life the years of helpless infancy and PWroughttess child- 
hood ; take from it the years of decrepitude and the days of sick- 
ness; think of the hours that are spent in sleep, and the many 
more that are unprofitably and idly spent—how few are left for 
the cultivation of the understanding, for the improvement of - the 
heart, and, in one word, for the great purposes for which we are 
sent into the world.— Atheneum. 


Tue Crown Parnce or Prussia A Tek-TOTALLER.—Some- 
time ago a Mr. Baird was sent from the United States on a tour 
throagh Europe, in the cause of temperance, to which the follow- 
ing interesting extract has a reference :—‘‘ You are doubtless 
acquainted with Mr. Baird’s movements in Paris. He has accom- 
plishea_ a great amount of good; and his influence and his power 
of doing good are increasing daily. His history of the Temperance 
Reformation in the United States has done incalculable good. He 
presented it to almost every sov ereign in Kurope ; to many noble- 
men and others possessing influence; from many of these he 
received letters of thanks and cardial expressions of sympathy with 
the cause. The King of Sweden asked his permission to have it 
translated into the language of his subjects, and at the same time 
presented Mr. Baird with a gold medal. When it was translated, 
the king presented, as a new year’s gift, five thousand copies to his 
nobility, gentry, &c. Mr. Baird is now on a tour, promoting the 
cause. He was peculiarly favoured of Providence in reaching 
Berlin just when the crown-prince was considering the claims of 
the two pledges, each of which was strongly argued by its respec- 
tive’ advocates, as they were about to form a society. He gave 
Mr. Baird a long interview, and the result was that the prince has 
become the patron of the Total Abstinence Society in the capital 
of Prussia! He was very kind to Mr. Baird, and gave him a letter 
to hjs sister, the Empress of Russia.” 








| night. 








Rerorm at Home. Sites time ago, the Rev. Mr. Heulett, of 
Lutterworth, was travelling in a coach with a foreign gentleman, 
well acquainted with Malta, Sicily, &c., from whom he made in- 
quiries respecting the success *of missions in those parts of the 
world. The stranger scoffed at the mention of missions, and met 
his inquiries with jeers; and observing in one of the towns through 
which they passed two men fighting, surrounded with a crowd, 
uttering blasphemous oaths, he pointed to the disgraceful scene, 
and gave utterance to a few words in Romanic, which might be 
trauslated—** Look there! Physician, heal thyself!” 


Eventnc Exsoyments.—Let any man take a retrospect of 
his life, and he will find that nine-tenths of all the happiness he has 
ever enjoyed his been enjoyed in the evening, and that all his 
most miserable hours have been matunial. It is to this, perhaps, 
that we are to attribute that disposition in society to lengthen out 
the evenings, and shorten the mornings, making bed-time near 
midnight, and rising time the third or fourth hour of day-light. 
We cannot wonder at this custom, though it may not be quite con- 
sistent with our true interests. Just look at an ordinary parlour 
when the shutters are closed and the candles lighted, all so snug 
and neat—yea, even handsome—and compare the appearance of 
the same room in the morning, when the light has been let into it. 
How crumby the carpet, how odious the snuffed-out candle’ on 
the table, how detestable the spent fire in the grate! And yet 
this is just the very room we left in such delightful trim the night 
before, not a jot changed. In the very same degree odious, do 
our shoes become during the night. It would be the greatest of 
little distresses to be obliged to indue them again jn the morning 
unbrushed, though they were just so when we cast them off last 
Surely there must be some mystic evolution of nature dur- 
ing the night. The morning seems to give us the back of delight, 
like the moon when nearest the sun, and the face of pain. The 
morning is the brazen, and the evening the golden side of the 


| shield. — New ~~ paragraph. 


HOME H APPINESS. 


Like a thing of the desert, alone in its glee, 

I make a small home seem an empire to me; 
Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its nest, 
My home is my al), and the centre of rest. 

Let Ambition stretch over the world at a stride, 
Let the restless go rolling away with the tide, 

T look on life’s pleasures as follies at best, 

And, like sunset, feel calm when going to rest. 


SSS SSeS 


‘*T sit by the fire, in the dark winter's night, 

While the cat cleans her face with her foot in delight, 
And the winds all so cold, with loud clatter and din 
Shake the windows, like robbers who want to come in ; 
And now, from the cold to be hid and away, 

By the bright burning fire see my children at play, 
Making houses of cards, or a coach of a chair, 

While I sit enjoying their happiness there. 


**O the out-of-deor blessings of leisure for me ! 
Health, riches and joy !—it includes them all three. 
There comes my Peace—I have faith in her smile— 
She’s my playmate in leisure, my comfort in toil ; 
There the short pasture-grass hides the lark on its nest, 
Though scarcely so high as the grasshopper’s breast ; 
And there its moss-hall hides the wild honey-bee, 

And there joy in plenty grows riches for me. 


** Far away from the world, its delusions, and snares— " 
Whose words are but breath, and its breathing but cares— 
Where trouble’s sown thick as the dews of the morn, 

One can scarce set a foot without meeting a thorn— 

There are some view the world as a lightly thrown ball, 
There are some look on cities like stones in a wall— 


Nothing more. There are others, Ambition’s proud heirs, 
Of whom I have neither the courage nor cares. 


** So I sit on my bench, or enjoy in the shade 
My toil as a pastime, while using the spade ; 
My fancy is free in her pleasure to stray,* 
Making voyages round the whole world in a day. 
I gather home comforts where cares never grew, 
Like manna, the heavens rain down with the dew, 
Till I see the tired hedger bend wearily by, 
Then like atired bird to my corner I ff.” 
JOHN CLARE, 


——E ee 
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